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EDITORIAL COMMENT 




EMERSON IN A LOGGIA 

Y friend read for the first time Emerson's 

essay The Poet. A lover of Emerson, he 

had somehow omitted this rhapsody: "My 

morning's reading, therefore, was a delight, 

as I sat on the loggia of a house among 

ancient trees that shut away the village and left little more 

visible than the vault of the sky." Thus enshrined from the 

world, he finds in Emerson "just what I aimed to say when 

I presumed to rail at the fad for modern clover blossoms 

that we love to pretend are Elysian orchids;" and by way 

of proof triumphant he quotes this passage: 

The sign and credentials of the poet are that he announces that 
which no man foretold. He is the true and only doctor; he knows 
and tells; he is the only teller of news, for he was present and privy 
to the appearance which he describes. He is a beholder of ideas 
and an utterer of the necessary and causal. For we do not speak 
now of men of poetical talents, or of industry and skill in metre, 
but of the true poet. I took part in a conversation the other day 
concerning a recent writer of lyrics, a man of subtle mind whose 
head appeared to be a music-box of delicate tunes and rhythms, 
and whose skill and command of language we could not sufficiently 
praise. But when the question arose whether he was not only a 
lyrist but a poet, we were obliged to confess that he is plainly a 
contemporary, not an eternal man. 

So I re-read this essay of the eighteen-forties, bridging 
an interval of many years. Even the first reading had not 
found or made me quite the worshipful Emersonian — per- 
haps I arrived on earth too late for that. And since then, 
though I have constantly cherished Emerson's small book 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

of poems as the innermost best of New England, his essays 
have rarely called me back. 

Well, how did I feel — reading The Poet not in a country- 
house loggia but a city flat ; not in idle isolation, but after a 
rush of poets' manuscripts, each — even the worst — revealing 
its author's secret, tingling with his hope? I felt like 
Tommy — or let us say Sammy — in the trenches saluted by a 
doctrinaire in a dress-suit. Noble sentiments about war 
and its ideals, about the sworded hero on his charger, about 
honor and gallantry and glory, about 

The royal banner, and all quality, 

Pride, pomp and circumstance of glorious war, 

would seem true enough to Sammy but not relevant. Now 
and then, indeed, some high-sounding ideal, rhythmically 
dressed in its toga phrase, would seem to Sammy almost 
grotesquely irrelevant: "Hell," he would say, "what are 
you giving us! — don't you see the dead bodies lying around?" 
So Emerson talks about THE POET, but he forgets the 
dead bodies — he forgets even the men on the firing-line. 
His POET is a grand inaccessible figure — Dante, Homer, 
Shakespeare — who shall have no successors if only the com- 
mon people can be frightened away. The Concord sage 
was not bombarded daily, as I am, with proof that there is 
a poet in each of us, that the dead and wounded of the muses 
strew the ground, that the broken ranks are always filling 
up with new recruits who charge desperately, with unfailing 
courage — even with shouts and wild laughter — against fear- 
some odds. He did not gather laurel for the lesser victors 
in this battle, but stood with his round wreath on a moun- 
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Emerson in a Loggia 

tain-top, searching far horizons for some noble conqueror, 
full armed and panoplied, to ride in and be crowned. Thus 
preoccupied, he had no eyes for Whitman or for Poe, those 
dusty travellers through sun and gloom to whom a more 
profound seer would have given their due reward. Indeed 
"the recent writer of lyrics," whom he dismisses, in the 
passage quoted by my friend, as "plainly a contemporary, 
not an eternal man" (as if any man were eternal!) might 
have been Poe himself, that "jingle-man" who has proved 
a "true poet" after all, one not easy to dismiss. 

I can hear my friend protest that Emerson speaks for the 
poet in all of us in certain passages, like : "The people fancy 
they hate poetry, and they are all poets and mystics;" "lan- 
guage is fossil poetry;" or, "the poet is representative — he 
stands among partial men for the complete man, and apprises 
us not of his wealth but of the common wealth." But this 
is a concession of the aristocratic mind; as who should say, 
"Even the king is made of common clay." The general 
effect of the essay is to make of the poet a thing apart, a 
figure "enskied and sainted" upon whom common humanity 
must look with awe. Nowhere in it do we find that sense 
of the poet's intense and common humanness — a human- 
ness vulgar as well as fine — which Carlyle, at about the 
same time, expressed with such a passion of suffering sym- 
pathy in his essay on Burns. Indeed, Emerson's Poet may 
be considered one of the influences which have tended, since 
those early- Victorian days, to shelve the poet; to persuade 
the people that he is not quite one of them but a wax-works 
figure, dressed picturesquely in the costume of some bygone 
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period, to be safely enshrined and — forgotten. 

Here in the Poetry office the commonness of the poet 
stands proved from hour to hour; even as it was proved in 
the Tabard Inn, the Mermaid Tavern, or the original 
academic grove. I say it without arrogance — poets are the 
same breed, whether their names be Dante or Orrick Johns, 
Euripides or — that last young freshman vers-libertine 
whom the editor turned down. In this office we hold one 
of the first-line trenches of the struggling human spirit: 
reading hundreds — nay, thousands — of manuscripts, we deal 
with naked souls; we see them in the throes of divine despair, 
moved to the uttermost by the intolerable need to speak, to 
sing. We watch them giving themselves away, urged on by 
all that is rich and generous within them, hindered by all 
that is weak and dull. Always it is the same tragedy, played 
with infinite variety of detail : Neither Will Shakespeare, of 
Stratford-on-Avon, nor Jonathan Swift Somers, of Spoon 
River, can ever express the utmost that is in him, and no 
doubt Shakespeare's failure was the greater of the two. 

The point which needs to be emphasized, in short, is one 
which Emerson's Ossa-on-Pelion of praise rather tends to 
obscure, that the poet is like everybody else. Being an 
artist, he is a little bit more so, perhaps, than most people — 
with a keener zest for life, keener senses for beauty, a keener 
urge toward the fine flower of the phrase, a keener impulse 
to hand out that phrase, to give himself away with style. 
The germ of him is in everyone; there are many of him, 
more or less incomplete, in our streets; and at any moment, 
in any hovel or palace, the type may be individualized among 
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us in a perfection as complete as Sappho's on her island, or 
Shakespeare's on his rough-and-ready stage. 

It is of some importance, both to him and to us, that we 
should stand with him when he comes, that we should rein- 
force him with our strength, that we should know what he 
is doing when he, as Emerson says, "adorns nature with a 
new thing," gives to his thought, his vision, "an architec- 
ture of its own," whether that architecture be in rhymed 
metrics, free verse, or some form still undivined. 

To this end no other practice is available than a discrimi- 
nating sympathy with the poets of the hour. Even what my 
friendly correspondent calls "the canter and frolic of the 
chopstick brigade besieging the bar of Helicon" may be worth 
listening to for its wild music, for its dare-devil upsetting 
mockery of the sedateness of English song. My friend pro- 
fesses a "trembling apprehension when we gather to our- 
selves fireflies and call them Promethean ;" but his appre- 
hension is part of that Emersonian over-reverence which puts 
the poet out of our lives by setting him on a pedestal. The 
firefly carries an authentic and personal light, a heaven-lit 
spark of the Promethean fire — are we spirits of lightning 
that we should scorn him? Will the lightning-bearer scorn 
him when he comes? If we shut out the fireflies — and the 
stars as well — with hard walls and roofs of prejudice and 
custom, saving ourselves from all out-door barbarities, shall 
we be quite sure of seeing the lightning-bearer himself — 
Emerson's, "winged man," supra-human, sacrosanct, eternal 
— when he tears apart the clouds and descends from heaven ? 

H. M. 
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